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A Critique of Criticism of Education 
By RUTH STRANG 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


M. CH CRITICISM of education is justified. There 
are faults that should be recognized and_rec- 
tified. The kind of criticism educators resent is 
that which is based on inaccurate information, 
ignores important objectives, negates the in- 
fluence of forces outside the school, misinterprets 
educational theory, and assumes that an ad- 
equate supply of qualified teachers is available. 

Many critics of education make the blanket 
statement that students entering college “can’t 
read, can’t write, can’t think.” If these founda- 
tion skills are poorly taught, the children are 
handicapped throughout school. Others say that 
today’s children and young people lack depth 
and inner resources. Obviously we need more 
adequate information on what is being taught, 
what is being learned, and the extent to which 
the needs of our civilization are being met. 

Poor reading performance is perhaps the most 
common complaint. Yet, the generalization so 


frequently made that students are reading less 
well today than they did 10-20 years ago is not 
substantiated by the results of standardized tests. 


Probably one gets the impression of poorer read- 
ing because there are more poor readers and 
more good readers at the extremes of the dis- 
tribution; because students’ oral reading is ac- 
tually poorer; because more demands are being 
made on readers and because more poor readers 
are remaining in school instead of dropping out 
as they formerly did. 

Frends in proficiency in writing are less evi- 
dent. A number of conditions may be contribut- 
ing to a decline in writing skill: the frequent use 
of objective-type rather than essay-type exam- 
inations; large classes which make it impossible 
for English teachers to correct as many themes 
as they would like to do; increased use of speak 
ing and listening in preference to writing as a 
means of communication, 

There is also some basis for criticizing stu 
dents’ proficiency in thinking. Some of this dif 
ficulty may stem from lack of facts. It was John 
Dewey who said, “We can have facts without 
thinking but not thinking without facts’—ex 
cept, of course, in the realm of pure speculation. 
It was the Progressive educators also who said, 
“We should teach children and young people 
how to think, not what to think.” Actually, in 
many classrooms, students probably “not 
being taught “the human ! 
thinking.” In social studies, for example, there 


are 


worth of rigorous 
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is danger of arriving at quick, easy, and specious 
solutions that are not based on understanding 
of basic economic theory. In some classrooms, 
unevaluated opinions too often pass without 
challenge. 

The criticism that today’s children not 
developing inner strength of character is a 
serious indictment. But not an indictment 
of the home and the church, for their failure to 
resist certain demoralizing elements in our s0- 
ciety, more than of the schools? Of course, the 
schools should assume their share of responsibil- 
ity for character development, not by means of 


special courses, but through constructive per- 


are 


is it 


sonal relations, the discussion of problems raised 
in the study of history, the interpretation of 
literature, and the application of science to 
everyday living. The development of respon- 
sibility, resourcefulness, and purposeful living 
is promoted by opportunities for students to 
engage in worth-while work—community services, 
such as planting fruit trees on barren hillsides, 
landscaping the school grounds, helping in the 
maintenance of the school building; and class- 
room services, such as writing and giving plays, 
preparing extra reports, charts, and diagrams, 
assisting teachers with children, and 
other special projects and experiments. Such pur- 
poseful activities stimulate children and young 
people to do things on their own, get work in 


youngel 


on time, set goals for themselves, and observe 
their progress toward them. Experience-plus-in- 
struction the effective method of 
character education. Courses that prepare young 
sters for life can co-exist side by side with courses 


seems most 


that prepare the academically talented for col- 
lege. 

Che objectives of modern education may be 
stated as the “Seven Reading, ‘Riting, 
‘Rithmetic, Reasoning, Responsibility, Resource- 
fulness, and Realization of the importance of 
achieving worthy goals and purposes. 

Reading, together with listening and looking, 
is still the main tool of learning. Writing is one 
important avenue of communication, and math 
Similarly, 


R's”: 


ematics is the foundation of science. 
responsibility, resourcefulness, and realization 
of the meaning of life can be acquired in the 
process of learning traditional school subjects 
and through classroom interaction and the in 
fluence of the teacher's personality. If these ob- 


jectives are clearly recognized by both teacher 
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and student, progress toward them can be made 
and constantly appraised. 

The first fact the wide 
range of the pupils’ abilities and backgrounds. 
Whereas formerly only the more intelligent at- 
tended school, practically the whole range of 
mental ability is represented today. This wide 
range of individual differences is ignored in most 


that confronts us is 


popular articles criticizing contemporary edu- 
cation. 

The second fact, which is also generally neg 
lected in discussions of contemporary education, 
is that children and young people are subject 
to crucial influences exerted by the home and 
by the standards and values of adults. Com- 
munications media television, 
movies, magazines, and the easily available cheap 


such as radio, 
paperbacks are strong competitors for children’s 
time and attention. In many communities, teach 
ers work in a whirlpool of destructive forces. 
Many homes send children to school who have 
that they never have 
learned to put forth the effort that school learn- 
ing requires; or they have been treated so harsh- 
ly in their early years that their attitude is one of 


been so. overt protec ted 


hostility or resistance to adult authority. 


The influence of the so-called mass media of 
communication is certainly a force to be reck 
oned with in the education of both children and 
adults. According to Joy Elmer Morgan, they 
deadly instruments for the prevention 
They can keep attention on the trivial 
They 


passivity in the face of great needs and great issues. 


can become 
ol thought. 
and the transient. can habituate people to 
They can destroy the leisure and peace and freedom 
from distraction out of which the exceptional mind 
is born. Lhey can debase the mind stuff of the people 
which is the soil of greatness and achievement. Our 
first that has 
child’s mind, even the preschool child’s mind, to be 


rv, 


generation is the ever allowed the 
commercialized as it is now through radio and 
which reach into the home.! 

Certain ideas, often rejected at first, when 


repeated incessantly by advertisers, by so-called 


comedians, by records played ovet and ove 
become, 


by millions of teen-agers, insidiously 
through the process of conditioning, a part ol 
the value system of individuals. Everyone in the 
field of communications should feel responsible 
for the effect he is having on children and 
young people. 

The low standards and values held by 
the that 


communities 


many 
take 
clm- 


also limit education 
the 
phasize a superficial kind of social success—‘‘be 
ing smooth,” “agreeable,” knowing the popula 
music, conforming to group fashions. They re- 
gard the extrovert as the only acceptable per 


adults can 


place in school. Some 
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sonality and reward a showy kind of sophistica- 
tion. A protest against this point of view was 
voiced by Riesman.* “By their works ye shall 
know them”; and by the expenditures of a 
people one can obtain an appraisal of thei 
values and standards. 

Another factor that influences the values and 
standards of young people is the current ambiv- 
alent or tolerant attitude toward crime, alcohol, 
divorce, promiscuity, While recognizing the com- 
plex causation of human behavior, we also should 
be aware ol the destructive effect of taking a 
tolerant attitude toward murder, toward drink- 
ing, toward the breakdown of the monogamous 
family, and similar problems confronting so- 
ciety today. The publicity about lawlessness and 
license in the press and on radio and television 
gives some of the offenders the very attention 
they crave; in addition, it has a way of imply 
ing that the individual is the helpless victim ol 
his environment and that he himself has no re- 
sponsibility for his acts. This is, indeed, a ce- 
grading view of man. Current surveys of drink- 
ing and sex practices also lead the unreflecting 
reader to conclude that what is average or pre 
valent is “normal” or even desirable. 

If education is to be improved, administrators, 
teachers, and the lay public must recognize the 
powerlul forces competing for the child's time, 
interest, and value system. Furthermore, educa- 
tors must recognize the school’s responsibility 
not only to teach the fundamentals more eftec- 
tively, but also to help students become more 
selective in their choice of out-of-school ex- 
periences. 

Three 
primary influence on education: 

The of effort” per se. 


work” and the method of achieving it is “to get 


theories seem to be competing for 


theory The goal is “hard 
tough with our children.” Parents and teachers have 
noted certain results of applying the method of 
“cracking down on the kids.” Children who do not 
have the capacity to do the hard work expected of 
them become increasingly discouraged and withdraw 
from the situation; they become apathetic and feel 
it is futile for them to put forth effort. A rising num 
ber of these home-and-school-pressure cases are being 
referred to psychiatric services. 

More able learners often resent and resist this kind 
They take the 


respond better to a goal than a goad. Even though 


of pressure. want to initiative; they 


they are forced to make temporary concessions to 
the superior power of adults, they have been heard 
to say, “When I get through with this course—or this 


school—I'm never going to open another book.” On 


J. E. Morgan, National Parent-Teacher, 51:25, Nov.. 
1956 
D. Riesman, “Individualism Reconsidered and Other 


Essays” (Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1954). 
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the other hand, some youngsters have said, “I’m glad 
this book. After the first 
Effort may 


the teacher made me _ read 
two chapters, I became interested in it.” 
lead to interest. ‘The important thing is that parents 
and teachers should individual dif- 


ferences in children’s responses to various educational 


be sensitive to 


techniques. In some cases, they should temper the 
wind to the 
should stand firm in their reasonable demands. 


shorn lamb, and, in other cases, they 


interest to effort. 
This is one of the central ideas of John Dewey's edu- 


The theory of the relation of 


cational philosophy: that interest evokes effort. Such 
a theory is in accord with the modern psychology of 


learning and with our everyday observation of 


children. 
ognizes these steps: to want somethit 


The modern psychology of learning rec- 
ig, to perceive 


something, to get something 


> 


something, to do 


in other words, desire or interest, perception of 
the situation, action or response, especially in a social 
situation, and satisfaction or reward.* Learning, of 
course, is more Gomplex than this, but this brief state- 
ment incorporates Dewey's main emphases on put 
poseful activity, learning by doing, and regard fon 
individual differences in interest and capacity. This 
that 


and discipline. It respects excellence in any line of 


theory does not deny education demands effort 
socially useful endeavor. It recognizes happiness as 
the by-product of successful activity, of self-realiza- 
tion. At the same time, this theory recognizes individ 
ual differences and asserts that the task should be 
adjusted to the capacities of the child. 

The theory of “effortlessness”’ 
“Take the out,” “Enjoy 


“Pleasure up” are emphases in much modern adver- 


or everything made 


easy. easy way yourself,” 
ising, in popular songs, and in a good deal of to- 
day's writing. ‘The ideal presented to the young: is 
no longer the sturdy village blacksmith 


joicing, sorrowing,”’ 


“toiling, re 
who has “earned a night's 
pose’”—but the handsome idler with a cigarette in 
his hand. 

To what extent is this philosophy of life influenc- 
ing children and young people today? We can only 


speculate, but it is reasonable to believe that the 


“carnival attitude” has been imposed upon the 
schools, not created by them. School learning requires 
effort, and it is indeed a difficult task for teachers 
to break through the lackadaisical attitudes acquired 
by pupils in their out-of-s« hool hours. Some teachers 
have broken the barrier of indifference and irrespon- 
sibility. More power to them! But any journalistic 
critic of education who thinks this is an easy thing 
to do should try teaching algebra or plane geometry 
to a class of adolescents addicted to television, movies, 


and popular records. 


Criticism of education often ignores the fact 
that enough teachers are not available. How to 
recruit, educate, and provide satisfying teaching 
conditions for those who are going to carry out 
these educational objectives is a basic problem. 
The serious shortage of teachers prevents teach- 
ers’ colleges and schools of education from being 
as selective as they would like to be. The supply 
of prospective teachers falls far short of the de- 
mand. 

The stereotype of the teacher presented in 
cartoons and magazine stories and on radio and 
television does not encourage young people to 
choose this profession; a more positive, popular 
presentation of teachers and their contribution 
The and the 
teaching conditions that students have observed 


to society is necessary. teachers 
in their elementary and high-school experience 
often deter them from choosing teaching as a 
career. The relative weight of these and othe 
reasons for the unpopularity Gf teaching as a 
profession should be ascertained. 

Educators should) appraise sincere criticism 
thoughtfully and learn from it. They should 
show competence in correcting faults and show 
intelligence in meeting the varied needs of the 
students in our schools today. 


R. Strang, “An Introduction to Child Study,” fourth 


edition (New York: Macmillan, 1959), p. 305 


The School as Wholesome Living 


By JUNIUS L. MERIAM 


Professor Emeritus of Education 
University of California, Los Angeles 


ry 
I HE FOLLOWING PROPOSALS are not revolution- 
evolutionary. ‘They based 


14,982 projects reported by 


ary but are upon a 


study of schools 
throughout this country. Changes are in the 
framework of life. 

America needs children of high character and 
behavior. America needs youth and adults as 
noble and efficient participants in all phases of 
life. Our whole country is being challenged. 

In contrast, our elementary schools are essen 
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tially of the traditional stamp. The Three R’s 
continue. Generalizations are the pupils’ vocab- 
ulary. The project method since 1920 has pro 
vided activities, though essentially as tools in the 
learning process. 

Pupils are cheated in such school work. Were 
they free to express themselves, they would call 
for schooling in real life instead of learning gen 
no significance to them. John 
“Learning? Certainly, but 


eralizations of 


Dewey was right: 
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living primarily.” In other words, let an_all- 
sufhicient objective be to help boys and girls do 
better in all the wholesome activities in which 
they normally engage. The disciplinary values 
and skills in the Three-R subjects increase as 
they 
children. 


The construction and the administration of a 


function in improving the activities of 


curriculum, a building, and a schedule, as pro- 
posed below, are strictly basic. Adjustments may 
be made as circumstances warrant. But let it be 
emphasized that the underlying philosophy calls 
for living, with learning involved as such learn- 
ing functions in fostering the activities of boys 
and girls. Let this 
viewed in three phases, co-operating as one sys 
tem: Currigulum, Building, Schedule. 


basic administration be 


As a means to administrative efficiency, let 
this total curriculum be cast in two parts, social 
studies and physical activities, to each of which 
is assigned about half a school day. Social studies 
should consist largely of looking into the physi 
cal, industrial, and social environments in which 
we live. Actual inspection is impracticable. ‘The 
motion picture, greatly extended, is the instru 
ment for contacting this outside world. Many Ii 
brary readings and generous discussions supple- 
ment the motion picture in acquiring informa- 
tion. For some time yet, many schools will in 


clude traditional subjects as curriculum material. 
Physical activities are of three dimensions: fine 


arts, as in singing and other forms of music, 
dramatizing stories, enjoying pictures, folk danc 
ing, social parties, ete.; crafts, in the form ol 
manual arts using textiles, wood, and metal, de 
signing health, 
through indoor games and gymnastics, outdoo! 
sports, and rest’ periods as may be needed. 


and drawing, and cooking; 


School buildings, old structures remodeled and 
modern should 
definitely serve the two phases of the curriculum. 
One section of the building, including the li- 
The other 
should provide for the three phases of physical 
The traditional all-inclusive 
room is outmoded. The modern grade room 


those of the one-story type, 


brary, is for social studies. section 


activities. 


grade 


is for social studies only. Provision must be 


made for motion pictures, two rooms joined 
as one when needed. The grade room, supple- 
mented by the library, should be generously sup 
plied with books for information in the social 
studies and also with books and periodicals fon 
leisure readings. Physical activites call for an 
assembly room with seats readily backed to the 
wall, equipped for motion pictures and _tele- 
vision; craft rooms equipped for various hand- 
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work projects; and a gymnasium and outdoor 
field suitably furnished for activities and rest. 
The day’s schedule should be from 9:00 to 
12:00 and from 1:00 to 4:00, with 12:00 to 1:00 
for lunch. and 
physical activities are each assigned half of the 
school day. Let section A in the social studies be 
scheduled for the forenoon and section B for the 
afternoon. In reverse order, let section B= in 
physical activities be scheduled for the forenoon 
and section A for the afternoon. Thus, the teach- 
ers virtually have departmental work. This 
repetition means less work for the teacher and 
insures continuous occupation of schoolroom 


As noted above, social studies 


space. The traditional school recess periods are 
avoided. In the social studies, one hour may be 
devoted to motion pictures, followed by an 
hour in reading and discussion with a_ third 
hour for leisure reading. In the physical activi- 
ties, one hour may be devoted to the fine arts 
division, one to crafts, and one to health. Eigh- 
teen teachers are sufhcient for 600 pupils or even 
a larger number. One teacher is assigned to each 
ol the six grades in the social studies, with one 
extra teacher for supplementary work, and two 
teachers in the library to direct study and leisure 
reading. Three teachers are needed in each of 
the three divisions of physical activities. The six 
individual-hour schedule may be changed readily 
by the principal as administrator—either length- 


ened or reduced. 


The teacher with salary is not the only instruc- 
tor. No longer is the pupil the only learner. No 
longer do teacher and pupil work with no ex- 
change in function. This conduct of living in 
school is a mutual affair. In neighborhood life, 
very able children become leaders in groups of 
their friends. Such may be the case in the conduct 
of this living school. Normal and wholesome life 
is being experienced. Learning is acquired as 
needed. But discipline in high standards of 
achievement must be in constant demand. Pupils 
will do their best under such conditions. Motive 
in action is strong. Here is real life. 

Phe school, parents, and the pubilc are largely 
the unfavorable 
youth, The nature of plant and animal is action. 
Such is also the nature of youth. His active na- 


responsible for conduct ol 


ture prompts him to do that which is right o1 
not right. If he is not habituated in choosing to 
do right, misbehavior takes place. This means a 
call for disc iplined habit in good behavior. 

The principal of the school should be an eff- 
cient supervisor. His professional duty is to help 
the teachers to conduct their work in such a man- 
ner as to be highly disciplinary to the pupils and 
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conducive to high standards of behavior as a 
habit. The principal has the duty to inspire his 
pupils in every classroom, on the school grounds, 
and on the streets to and from their homes. Here 


Theses to Be 


is a discipline that forestalls juvenile delinquency 
and fosters upright living. 

Let the school be devoted to wholesome living, 
more and more abundant. 


Nailed to the 


College of Education Door 


By LLOYD P. WILLIAMS 


University of Oklahoma 


Genuine education is conducive to greatness 
when its philosophy is Materialism 
and naturalism neve the im- 
mediate, the practical, and the expedient, That 
which leads men to higher lives is the vision of 


idealistic. 


can get beyond 


transcendent ideals. 


Genuine education is the process of trans- 
forming animal man into rational man. This is 
a primary aim, constant and universal. Second- 
ary aims in education, the vocational and the 
recreational, logically change with changing so- 
cial conditions, but they always remain = sub- 
ordinate. 

Genuine education 


ture, nurture, and extension of civilization. Edu- 


is concerned with the na- 


cation so conducted leads us to see the tenuous 
nature of civilization and the imperative need 
of extending civilization if man is to realize him- 
self. 

Genuine education is keyed to the individual, 
not to the system. Such education produces en- 
and the 
its accompanying 


noncontformity repudiates 


with 


lightened 
safety of contormity 
mediocrity. 

Genuine education is the communication of 
truth to individuals willing and able to under- 
stand it. All too frequently the individual mas- 
tery of truth is confused with mass conditioning 
and the mass acquisition of trivia. 

Genuine education is grounded in freedom. 
It presupposes freedom of teaching, freedom of 
discussion, and freedom ol inquiry. The only 
justifiable limit to that freedom is the 


science of the scholarly mind. 


con- 


Genuine education is an art, not a science. 
Phe scientific study of education has served the 
interests of education well and can continue to 
do so. But teaching in essence is the aesthetic 
act of touching one mind and one heart by 
another. 

Genuine education is intellectual in focus. 
The excessive emphasis upon tec hnique in Amer- 


ican education is frequently a rationalization of 
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the professor's responsibility analytically to pur- 
sue the implications of democracy in our society 
and the arduous responsibility of grounding stu- 
dents in basic disciplines. 

Genuine education is challenging. It is 
alone inadequate remuneration for teachers that 
is responsible for the failure of colleges of edu- 
cation to attract a fan able students. 
Equally so is the lack of intellectual challenge 
inflated educational curric- 


not 


share ol 


in the frequently 
ulum. 
Genuine education is opposed to easy grades, 


These easy con- 


easy courses, and easy degrees. 
quests, all too frequently the products of colleges 


of education, render little service to anyone and 
should be supplanted by an intellectually stim- 
ulating program of studies. 

is education in 
educational 


Genuine education funda- 


mentals. Before any instruction in 
methodology is undertaken, students should be 
grounded in the fundamentals of liberal educa- 
tion. This activity implies a mastery of the hu- 


manistic tradition, a cultivation of a mature 


philosophic perspective, and a penetrating 
awareness of the complexity and beauty of ideas. 

Genuine education is rigorous. There is no 
necessary the maintenance of 
respectable educational standards and mental 
health. The illusion that there is such a conflict 


is at the root of much solt pedagogy. 


conflict between 


Genuine education is conducive to sell-aware- 
ness. It shows us that what is good and excellent 
involves sacrifice, and that self-reliance based 
upon integrity comprises the essence of schol- 
arship and learning. 

Genuine education is quality oriented. Quan- 
tity never can be more than a partial measure 
of educational progress. Real progress in educa 
tion is precisely measured by enhancement of 
concern for quality—in vocational education, 
concern for the quality of craftsmanship; in lib- 
eral education, concern for the quality of schol- 


arship. 
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Edited by Stanley Lehrer 


Membership in PTA’s throughout the U.S. now totals 
11,516,905, with a gain of nearly 500,000 recorded during 
the present school year . . . Two hundred fellowships 
for graduate study in the following countries including 
anv two nations in the Far East, South or Southeast Asia, 
and Africa—will be offered by foreign governments and 
universities through the Institute of International Educa- 
tion (1 E. 67th St.. New York 21) for the academic year 
1960-61: Austria, Denmark, France, Germany, Iran, Israel, 
Italy, Holland, Sweden, Switzerland, Canada, Brazil, and 
Mexico, Deadline for applications: Nov. 1, 1959 . To 
provide for college teaching in specialized fields of edu 
cation, Wayne State University’s College of Education: 1s 
establishing a Ph.D, program with heavy emphasis on 
scholarship and the kind of research that contributes to 
knowledge in the program The Aeronautical En- 
gineering Division of Stanford University has become a 
full-fledged department of the School of Engineering. 
Chis highlights a renewed boom in aeronautics and space 
engineering at Stanford. Since 1957, the new department's 
graduate students have increased from 21 to 61 and_ its 
faculty from four to 12. 


Columbia University’s School of Engineering will 
admit freshmen next fall for the first time since 1914. A 
small group of highly qualified high-school graduates 
will begin a new program leading to a bachelor’s degree 
in engineering. Engineering originally was taught in Col 
umbia College before the Civil War and later in the 
School of Mines. In 1914, it became essentially a graduate 
program, requiring three years of college courses and 
two years in engineering to obtain a degree. The new pro 
gram will help to make fuller use of the School of En 
gineering’s facilities and insure a steady flow of students 
into its graduate studies . The mechanical engineer- 
ing curriculum at Lehigh University has been revised to 
provide emphasis on engineering science rather than spe 
cialization in one field Concentration on education- 
al TV and radio will be offered by Michigan State Uni 
versity through the Ph.D. program in the College of 
Communication Arts, Graduates of this program will be 
qualified to supervise school or college closed-circuit 
broadcasting systems for teaching, to administer education 
al ITV or radio stations, or to teach broadcasting at the 
college level 


Tuition Hikes in the Fall: $250 in Harvard Univer 
sity’s School of Design and the Divinity School; $200 more 
for undergraduates and $100 more in graduate divisions 
University of Pennsylvania; from $800 to $960 at Adelphi 
College; $200 at Wheaton College; from $736 to $800 for 
undergraduates, Pace College; and at Fenn College, fresh 
men will pay $60 more in the Schools of Arts and Sci 
ences and Business Administration and $120 more in the 
School of Engineering. 


NEW POSTS... 


Clarence R. Moll, vice-president, Pennsylvania Mili 
tary College (Chester), appointed the first civilian presi 
dent in the history of the college, effective Sept. 1. . 
Italo deFranceso, director, Division of Art Education, 
State Teachers College (Kutztown, Pa.), will become presi 
dent on July |... Donald L. Millham and O. Edward 
Pollock named vice-president and dean of students, re 
spectively, Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.) . . At 
Michigan State University (East Lansing): Milton E 
Muelder, vice-president for research development and 
dean, School for Advanced Graduate Studies; Lloyd C. 
Ferguson, dean, College of Science and Arts; Stanley R 
Fownsend, head, department of foreign languages (effec 
tive Sept. 1); and W. Lloyd Warner, University Professor 
of Behavioral Science Research in Business Administration 
(Sept. 1). 
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Laurence R. Lunden, comptroller, University of Minne 
sola, appointed business vice-president .. Roland L. 
Schwandt is now vice-president for development, Augus 
tana College (Sioux Falls, $. D.) . . . Joseph L. Me- 
Carthy and Philip W. Cartwright named dean, Grad 
uate School, and associate dean, College of Arts and Sci 
ences, respectively, University of Washington (Seattle) 
Wilma A. Kerby-Miller and Kathleen O. Elliott ap 
pointed dean, Graduate School, and dean of instruction, 
respectively, Radcliffe College (Cambridge, Mass.) 
James R. McCoy, chairman, department of accounting, 
Ohio State University, will succeed Walter C, Weidler on 
July 1 as dean, College of Commerce and Administration. 
Dean Weidler will assume the title of dean emeritus 
At Louisiana State University (Baton Rouge); John A. 
Hunter, dean of student services; George H. Mickey, dean, 
Graduate School; and Lemos L. Fulmer, head, department 
of education, and director of graduate studies, College of 
Education. 


John H, Fischer, superintendent of public instruction, 
Baltimore, Md., appointed dean, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University (effective Sept. 1). Promotions, effective 
July 1: to professorships—Jack Arends (fine and indus 
trial arts), Arno A, Bellack (curriculum and _ teaching), 
George Z, F. Bereday (social and philosophical founda 
tions), Louis Forsdale (English), Ruth Gilbert and Verne 
R. Thompson (nursing education), Abraham Jacobs (psy 
chological foundations and services), Willard J. Jacobson 
(natural sciences), Richard Kraus (health education, 
physical education, and recreation), Dorothy McGeoch and 
\. Harry Passow (curriculum and teaching); Robert L. 
Pace (music education); Elizabeth P, Hagen to associate 
professorship of education; and to assistant professorships 

Kenneth H. Beesley (education in guidance) and 
Bernard H, McKenna (student personnel administration 
and educational administration), 


C. W. Sorensen, professor of geography, Illinois State 
Normal University, will become dean, Graduate School, 
Sept. 1 Chester T. McNerney, professor of educa 
tion, Pennsylvania State University, named dean, College 
of Education, University of Akron (Ohio), effective July 
|... Loyd Haberly, chairman, department of English, 
Fairleigh Dickinson University (Rutherford, N. J.) 
Gordon R. Williams, assistant librarian, University of 
California (Los Angeles), appointed director, Midwest 
Inter-Library Center (Chicago) Paul S. Swarts 
named director, High School Division, Education Depart 
ment, International Correspondence Schools (Scranton, 
Pa.) ... Carleton S, Smith, adjunct professor of music, 
New York University, appointed director, NYU's Brazilian 
Institute . . . M. Robert Allen, educational director 
Quartermaster School, Fort Lee, Va., succeeds Homer 
Kempfer as executive director, National Study 
Council, 


Home 


Kenneth G, Patrick is now vice president in charge 
of corporate relations, Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation Margaret Gill, associate secretary, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, will be 
come executive secretary on July | . Margaret Habein, 
dean, College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, University of 
Wichita (Kan.), elected president, National Association of 
Women Deans and NEA Charlies M. 
Robertson, professor of art education, Pratt Institute, is 
now president, National Art Education Association 
William P. McEwen, chairman, department of philos 
ophy, Hofstra College, named chairman, Division of Social 
Sciences, effective July | 
RECENT DEATHS... 

Ernest A. Johnson, 64, president, Lake Forest (I11.) 
College, April 13 . The Rev. John J, Cloonan, 75, 
former president, St. John’s University (Brooklyn, N. Y.), 
April 16... Joe F. Wilkes, 53, professor of elementary 
education, University of Louisville (Ky.), May 1 


Ragnar Nurkse, 51, professor of economics, Columbia 
University, May 6 


Counselors, 
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REPORT 


Secondary Science Education in Ohio 
By CHARLES L. KOELSCHE* 


U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


a 

§ centric DEVELOPMENTS of 1957 and 1958 
have greatly influenced the thinking of govern- 
mental, industrial, educational, and research 
leaders in the United States. From an analysis 
of published comments by these national figures, 
it is evident that dissatisfaction exists with the 
science education programs offered by the high 
schools of America. 

Any proposed program, however, for improv- 
ing science education should be preceded by an 
intensive study of the current high-school situa- 
tion. This led the writer to plan and carry out 
three research projects on school size, science 
offerings, science enrollments, and total teaching 
loads of high-school science instructors; on the 
academic preparation and teaching backgrounds 
of secondary science teachers; and, now unde 
way, on the facilities and equipment available 
for teaching science in the high schools. 

School size, offerings, enrollments, and 
teaching loads. Inquiries were mailed to 161 
high schools operating in 16 northwestern Ohio 
counties and to 50 additional high schools select- 
Returns were 
from 75°, of the schools. These 159 
of the 966 senior, 


edt at random in the state at large. 
received 
high schools represented 16.50; 
four-year, and six-year public secondary schools 
in Ohio during the 1957-58 academic year. High 
schools having enrollments below 500 were most 
common in Ohio (80.5°¢); less than 200 (53%); 
and below 100 (160%). 

Science offerings varied somewhat with school 
size. Each high school offered at least two science 
general science; 100°%, biology; 


courses: 92%, 


59°, chemistry; and 45° 
10 students attending high 


o> physics. 


Six out of every 


school in Ohio were studying one or more sci- 


These were distributed in such a 
way that 25°. were taking general science; 21°%, 
biology; 10°¢, chemistry; and five per cent, 
physics. Comparing the enrollees in each course 


ence Courses. 


with the number of students in each grade, it 
was noted that 80°, of the freshmen took gen- 
eral science; 74° of the sophomores, biology: 
37°. of the juniors, chemistry; and 23°, of the 
seniors, physics. 

There were 446 teachers offering one or more 
science courses in the 159 high schools. Of this 
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number, 297 were part-time—those who taught 
one or more science classes and some non-science 
subject (s), and 149 were full-time—those who 
taught only subjects in the various fields of sci 
ence. In schools with enrollments below 200, 150 
of the part-time and seven of the full-time in 
structors were offering science courses; the ratio 
of part-time to full-time science teachers was 
21:1. In high schools having enrollments of 
1,000 and above, the ratio of part-time to full- 
time science teachers was 1:2.5. 

Approximately 58°, of the science teachers 
were teaching only one science subject; 31°, a 
combination of two; and 8.3°, three. The most 
common combination of science subjects taught 
were general science and biology, chemistry and 
physics, and general science and chemistry. For 
those handling three science subjects, the most 
prevalent combination was general science, biolo 
gy, and chemistry. 

Sixty-four per cent of the part-time science 
teachers were teaching one other subject field; 
28°., two other subjects; and eight per cent, 
three. Mathematics and physical education—in- 
cluding coaching—were by far the most prevalent 
in the teaching loads of these instructors. Social 
studies and English followed in this order. 

There was a decided lack of uniformity in the 
total teaching loads of science instructors in the 
various enrollment categories. Schedules varied 
between six and nine periods per day, and the 
length of each period ranged from 38 to 55 min- 
utes. Upon derivation of a mean for the total 
load, it was found that an average science in 
structor was one who taught five and one-hall 
periods, handled a study hall for three-fourths 
of a period, had one-half free period, and was 
in charge of some extra duties such as hall supet 
vision, cafeteria or lunch room supervision, care 
of the audio-visual equipment, and others. About 
80°, of the high schools scheduled double lab 
oratory periods for chemistry and physics courses, 
one-fourth utilized 
periods for biology laboratory. 


but only about double 


Academic and teaching backgrounds. The 
* The author, formerly professor of science education 


University of Toledo (Ohio), is now specialist for sec 
ondary school science, U.S. Office of Education 
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sample for the second study consisted of 531 
teachers offering the various science courses in 
191 Ohio high schools. Complete data were com- 
piled for 476 teachers in 175 of 
This represented about 18°), of the 966 senior, 


these schools. 


four-year, and six-year public secondary schools 
in Ohio during the 1957-58 academic year. 

Since the data collected covered — several 
aspects of each science teacher's profile, the 
findings were divided into three categories: the 
acquisition of « college education, the teaching 
background, and the academic preparation in 
science. 

A profile, representing the typical secondary 
science teacher in Ohio, looks something like 
this: He is a graduate of an Ohio institution of 
higher education; completed the baccalaureate 
degree in 1947, so is therefore about 35 years ol 
age; has pursued some in-service graduate work; 
has completed 28 semester-hours of credit in 
professional education; has a four-year provision- 
al teaching certificate; has, based upon the 
“mean,” about 11 years of teaching experience 
six in his present position and five in prior posi- 
tion (s); and receives an academic year salary of 
about $4,900. If he taught general science, he 
had earned a median of 36 credits in two areas 
of science. His major concentration of credits 
was in biology and chemistry, with medians ol 
19 and 14, respectively. If he taught biology, he 
had earned a credits in 1l4 
areas of science. His major 
credits was in and 
medians of 24 and 7, respectively. If he taught 
chemistry, he had earned a median of 48 credits 


in two and one-third areas of science. His major 


99 


median ol 33 
concentration ol 
with 


biology chemistry, 


concentration of credits was in chemistry and 
physics, with medians of 19 and 12, respectively. 
If he taught physics, he had earned a median ol 
17 credits in two and one-fifth areas of science. 
His major concentration of credits was in chem- 
istry and physics, with medians of 18 and_ 15, 
respectively. 

Since the classroom teacher is a major influ- 
ence in the student’s choice of a career, every 
effort should be made to staff the high schools 
with science instructors who are thoroughly conr 
petent in subject matter, interested in science 
teaching, and willing to work with students for 
the sake of stimulating and helping them de 


velop the techniques of critical thinking. The 


p= In School and Society’s Summer Issue 


EXCLUSIVE TRANSLATIONS 
of documents from Red China and Russia 
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procedure of having one career science teacher 
handle the science classes is possible even in the 
below-200 enrollment 
the schools offered the three basic science courses 
Such an instructor, in many instances, would 
replace three part-time teachers. 


category, since most of 


Thirty out of every 100 teachers of biology 
had the equivalent of a major in biology, and 
100 biology instructors had a 


16 out of every 


minor in biology. Corresponding data for chem- 


istry and physics teachers showed that 18 chem- 
istry and eight physics teachers out of every 100 
had a major in the subject taught, and 47 and 25 
out of every 100 had minors respectively. The 
median number of credits earned in the subject 
area taught were: biology, 24; chemistry, 19; and 
physics, 13. 

On the other hand, 40°, of the physics teach- 
ers, 23°, of the chemistry teachers, and 10°% of 
the biology teachers had 10 or less semester-hours 
of credit in the subject taught. Furthermore, 
eight per cent of the physics teachers, 3.59%, of 
the chemistry teachers, and three per cent of the 
biology teachers had never earned a credit in 
the science area taught. 

General science is pursued by more students 
than any of the other science courses. Teachers 
of this subject should be well prepared because 
the responsibility for the first effective motiva- 
tion and guidance in science is theirs. 

Data from these investigations revealed that 
the academic background of many general sci- 
ence teachers was inadequate. The extent of 
these inadequacies becomes apparent when one 
realizes that subject matter covered in a seventh-, 
eighth-, or ninth-grade science class is taken from 
most of the science areas, and that 20°, of the 
instructors had no college biology; 28°%, no 
chemistry; 39°¢, no physics; 80°,, no geology; 
and 94°), no astronomy. 

Every sincere board of education and school 
administrator should the advisability 
of re-examining the teaching assignments in con- 


consider 


nection with their high school’s science offerings. 
It would be desirable to provide science teaching 
personnel with two periods pei day for the pur- 
pose of individual with students, 
time for laboratory and demonstration prepara- 


conferences 
tion, and opportunity for professional study 
and reading. In addition, consideration must be 
given to class size, number of daily preparations, 
and the elimination of extra duties and assign- 
the 
Teaching assignments made in keeping with the 


ments unrelated to teaching of science. 
suggested criteria would greatly enhance the 
opportunity for youth of America to achieve 


scientific proficiency. 
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CONFERENCE 


Edueation and the Creative Arts 


Ai \ TIME when most Americans seem mesmer- 
ized by things scientific or technological, Amer- 
ican school administrators had the sagacity—o1 
courage—to stage their annual convention at 
Atlantic City around the creative arts. At the 
largest meeting in the history of the American 
Association of School Administrators, Feb. 14- 
18, some 19,000 schoolmen watched and listened 
to a full complement of the nation’s top creative 
or performing artists, who twice daily, some- 
times more often, took their places on the stages 
of Atlantic City’s huge Auditorium to create 
music or dance or to interpret today’s thought 
in philosophy, poetry, or design. 

Schoolmen in more than 100 meetings dis- 
cussed and debated issues ranging from “The 
Task of the School as Viewed by the Many Pub- 
lics in American Society” to the “Advantages 
and Disadvantages of the Area Vocational 
Schools,” from ‘““Automation’s Implications fot 
Education” to “Sound and Equitable Promotion 
Policies for Professional Personnel.” Of top im- 
portance was the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment requiring all new association members 
after 1963 to have at least two years of graduate 
study in programs designed to prepare school 
administrators. The amendment carried by an 
almost three-to-one vote. 

Resolutions of particulai 
following: 


interest did the 


Recognized that “adjustment consistent with the 
Supreme Court ruling on segregation is a_ process, 
complex in nature and deepseated in social and cul- 
tural conflict, which calls for calm judgment, tolerant 
understanding, careful planning, and concerted effort 
by lay citizens as well as educational leaders”; and 
expressed the belief that this can be achieved “with- 
out abandoning those fundamental principles of pub 
lic policy which have established the public schools 
as the one sound educational institution to be sup- 
ported by public tax funds.” 

Opposed Federal legislation which would place, 
with any national board or committee, authority to 
exercise control over schools or that would regulate 
the certificates of science, mathematics, or othe 
teachers. 

Urged every school system to guarantee all per 
sonnel full political equality by means of written 
policies. 

Deplored misuse of tests and misinterpretation of 
test data and, at the same time, expressed fear of state 


and national examination results without due regard 
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for the objectives of the school and the nature of the 
student body. 

Declared that 
tegral parts of a community's schools. 
AASA Pres. C. C. 
executive committee, and the staff for emphasizing 
creative art in the rating it 
with mathematics, history, and science. 


kindergartens are essential and in 


Commended Prillingham, the 


convention program, 

A debate on Federal legislation to support 
schools drew a standing-room-only audience and 
demonstrated that schoolmen feel there must be 
an answer somewhere to mounting school needs 
and decreasing local ability to pay under today’s 
tax structure. 

Exponents of two widely separated forms ol 
communication—poetry and television—disagreed 
in their what —and, 
hence, lasting—art. Richard Eberhart, poet-in- 
residence at Dartmouth, lamented that ‘a pro- 
found artistic problem in America is that the 
best art is enjoyable only to the few.” Louis G. 
Cowan, president of CBS-TV, while denying 


idea of constitutes good 


that he pleaded “for a tyranny of the masses” 
or was suggesting “that only those forms of ex- 
pression which are quickly apprehended by the 
millions have real nevertheless 
argued that “great inclusive audiences make... 
evaluations more spontaneously, more freely, 
than the learned few.” ‘To 
the mass audience, he said, “art is not a part 
of the ritual of life... but a part of the sub- 
stance of life, itself.” 

In a third session, John Ciardi, Saturday Re- 
view poetry critic, supplied a memorable defini- 
tion of a poem. It is, he said, “one thing pushing 
against another across silence.” It is never about 
ideas, he added. “A poem is about the experience 
of an idea. The schools have to deal with is. The 
arts exist in a world called as if.” 


social value,” 


and more esoteric 


A quick survey of discussion topics indicates 
that “the gifted” is a subject of great concern to 
today’s schoolmen. About a dozen discussion 
groups and workshops dealt with the topic, 
either directly or indirectly. At one of the most 
popular meetings, the group heard Ruth M. 
Strang, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and James B. Conant discuss “Developing the 
Creative Powers of Gifted Children.” 

If requests for copies of speeches at the con- 
vention press room was any criterion, two ad- 
dresses in particular evoked warm response from 
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REPORTS 


the administrators. Reuben G. Gustavson, presi- 
dent and executive director, Resources for the 
Future, talking on “Humanity’s Greatest Ad- 
venture,” spoke of the need to couple the hu- 
manities and science to “march towards a s0- 
ciety of free men with food enough for all, with 
less disease of flesh and brain, a society at peace 
not by compromising with that which is evil, 
but peace based upon understanding and good 
will.” 

Dr. Louis H. Evans, Minister-at-Large, Board 
of National Missions of the United Presbyterian 
Church, in “The New Royalty,” said, “One ol 


the greatest gifts of education is the sense of 
moral rightness. Without it science gives us the 
power without the purpose to guide the powel 

and it becomes a peril. . Some professions 
deal with perishable things . .. but truth, right- 
cousness are imperishable—they belong to the 
forever and forever. The soul of the child is 
the immortal thing. This is it that adds the 
royalty to the routine and the dignity to the 
daily duty.” 

Dorsey McCartHy 

National Education Association 
Washington, D.C. 


Qhio State University’s Conference 


on Civil-Military Relations 


Tu QUESTION of civil-military relations in the 
modern world was the dominant theme of a na- 
tional security conference, Feb Ohio 
State University. More than 70 representatives 


97 92g 


4/-26, at 
from 37 institutions assembled at Columbus un 
der the auspices of the university history depart- 
ment and Defense Studies Committee to exchange 
opinions with and to hear addresses by leading 
authorities in the field of national defense policy. 
Chis conference marks an attempt on the part 
ol the Ohio State University to institute at the 
seminar level a program of interdisciplinary 
discussions of national security problems. 

During the sessions, a panel of 12 experts pre- 
sented papers on various aspects of such prob- 
lems as the evolution of civil-military relations 
in recent American history; the part played by 
public opinion in policy-making; the role ol 
the constitutional head of state during wartime; 
and the emergence of a military elite in postwat 
Russia and China. 

At the first session, Norman Gibbs, Chichele 
Professor of the History of War, Oxford Uni 
versity, explained to his audience the significance 
of Winston Churchill's wartime leadership in 
Great Britain. Churchill, Gibbs remarked, found 
a committee system of government already in 
existence when he became Prime Minister in 
1940, but, by dint of his own personal dyna- 
mism, he reshaped these committees to suit his 
own ends, thus giving England's wartime effort 
a strong leadership. Later speakers pointed out 
that Franklin Roosevelt likewise left his imprint 
on the workings of American wartime govern- 
ment. But Roosevelt, unlike Churchill, remained 
aloof trom routine departmental 
work; instead, he interpreted his role as that of 


somewhat 
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arbiter, liaison ofhcer, and, ultimately, as policy- 
maker. Thus, both men, following different 
means, achieved similar results. 

Prof. Gibbs was followed in later sessions by 
such speakers as Arthur A. Ekirch, American 
University; Samuel P. Huntington, Columbia 
University; William Emerson, Yale University; 
and) Andreas Dorpalen, Ohio State. Hanson 
W. Baldwin, military editor, New York Times, 
outlined) America’s part in the recent world 
crisis and speculated on our future courses of 
action, 

The final session took up the problem of 
civil-military relations in’ postwar Russia and 
China. Raymond Garthoff, author of “Soviet 
Strategy in the Nuclear Age,” spoke on “The 
Marshals and the Party: Soviet Civil-Military 
Relations in the Postwar Period”; and Harold 
Hinton discussed “Political Aspects of Military 
Power in Communist China.” Both agreed that 
the military elite had posed in the postwar era a 
definite threat to the existing regimes in Russia 
and China; but both felt that, by the clever 
manipulations of party leaders, this threat had 
been neutralized, at least for the present. 

In closing the conference, Prof. Harry L. Coles 
of Ohio State, the chairman, underlined the im- 
portance of discussing these and similar ques 
tions of national security policy. He expressed 
the hope that this conference and other meet- 
ings planned for the near future might help 
strengthen the already important ties between 
the academic world and the world of policy 
making. 

JoHN C. Ruut 
Ohio State University 
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New Perspectives 


in Higher 


Win tHE ADOPTION of 10 vigorous resolutions 
and a climactic address by John Galbraith on 
“The Social Balance,” the 14th National Conler- 
ence on Higher Education, Association for High- 
er Education (NEA), adjourned its four-day 
meeting in Chicago on March 4. The theme ol 
the conference was “The Race Against Time: 
New Perspectives and Imperatives in Highet 
Education,” and it set the tone for the five gen- 
eral sessions as well as the 54 discussion groups. 
More than 1,200 professors and administrators 
from throughout the U.S. and some foreign 
countries, representing every type of higher in- 
stitution and many related associations, joined 
in the conference—the largest attendance in the 
history of this annual program. 

The conference opened on March | with a 
recognition that the great problems of our age 
are not confined to America but are a pressing 
responsibility on higher education throughout 
the world. A panel of six experts, all of whom 
had spent considerable time working with col- 
leges overseas, described revolutionary changes 
now in progress. They emphasized the determin- 
ation of people in many countries to expand 
greatly the opportunities for higher education, 
even though in some areas the big push is sull 
at the elementary and secondary levels. Such edu- 
cation will stress not only technical training, but 
also the kind of liberal development which pet 
mits a intelligent citizenship. ‘The 
panelists were: Karl W. (chairman), 
Harlan Cleveland, Urban H. Fleege, Nicholas 
Goncharoff, Robert ]. Havighurst, and F. Cham- 
pion Ward. 

Pres. Harold W. Stoke, Queens College, and 
M. H. Trytten, National Research Council, dis 
cussed the relation of American higher education 
to national policy. Pres. Stoke argued that, in 
to national survival, 
education must align itself with the 
interest and sustain it in every way possible. Dr. 
Trytten agreed with this thesis, but insisted 
that education can and must accept such a sup- 
porting role without the sacrifice of liberalizing 
values and sound educational In the 
discussion groups that followed, conference par- 
international 


basis for 
Bigelow 


view of the serious threat 


national 


processes. 
ticipants recognized the serious 
crisis emphasized by the two platform speakers, 
but many argued that the continued objective 
search for truth must never be sacrificed for the 
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and Imperatives 


EKdueation 


short-range service of national policy. Some way 
must be found to accommodate both objectives 
within a modernized and more efficient educa- 
tional program. 

Frank H. Bowles, president, College Entrance 
Examination Board, who spoke on “Trends and 
Choices in Higher Education,” predicted that 
colleges will tend to separate into two groups 
emphasizing scholarly specialized studies with a 
selective student body, or else a broad liberal 
program addressed to the great masses of stu- 
dents. Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey addressed the 
conference banquet on “College Teaching in 
Today's World,” urging the importance of lib- 
eral education throughout the world and_pro- 
posing the development of an International Edu- 
cational Development Foundation to utilize 
American frozen credits abroad for helping other 
countries strengthen their educational and re 
the Dr. Gal- 
braith insisted that Americans must recognize 
that investment in people is economically more 
significant than investment in material capital 
and this should become a principle of public 
policy. 


search resources. At final session, 


The discussion groups dealt with the implica- 
tions of current manpower needs, the encourage- 
ment of student individuality and creativity, 
curricular trends in the several fields, new de- 
velopments in general education, improvement 
of instruction, preparation of college teachers 
and administrators, strengthening of financial 
support, optimum use of facilities, and similat 
questions. In each case, an analyst presented a 
paper summarizing current research and _ think- 
ing on the issue and a recorder summarized the 
discussion for the conference proceedings. 

The conterence resolutions urged the expan- 
Act with 
deletion of the loan aflidavit denying member- 


sion of the National Defense Education 


ship in subversive organizations. They also urged 
Federal support of the college housing loan pro- 
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gram and any new ROTC facilities, as well as 
financial aid to students on the basis of personal 
need and for every field of study. There was 
strong endorsement for efforts now under way 
for the improved recruitment of college teach- 
ers, systematic experimentation in higher educa- 
tion, and equality of educational opportunity 


CORRESPONDENCE 


irrespective of race, creed, or sex. Likewise, 
there was hearty support of Sen. Humphrey's 
proposal for the idea of an International Edu- 
cational Development Fund, bespeaking serious 
consideration and endorsement for its objectives. 
RusseELL M. Cooper 


University of Minnesota 


IS ANYBODY THREATENED? 


‘ 
~ yiuviA ANGus’ denunciation of communication 
skills courses (SCHOOL AND Society, Sept. 27, 
1958) must have come as no surprise to all in- 
formed Let me the 
erroneous impressions which Miss Angus may 
have left. 

First, she seems to be misled by a rather naive 


readers. correct a few ol 


assumption that all communication skills courses 
are the same—that they all derive from the 
Columbia experiment and that they all do pretty 
much the same thing. As most teachers would 
agree, a course ‘title rarely means at one institu 
tion just what it does at another. Such is the 
case with communication skills courses and such 
is the case with composition courses, which Miss 
Angus evidently advocates. Relative emphases 
inevitably must both kinds of 
as the needs of the students and the predilections 
of the faculty are involved. What:in Institution 
\ is called Freshman Composition may be, in 
fact, litthe more than an extended treatment ol 


vary in courses 


English fundamentals (the “basic discipline’’?) 
accompanied by occasional written work. On the 
other hand, a course similarly entitled in’ In- 
\ funda- 
mentals and begin with rhetorical principles. 
Yet, in Institution C_ the the 
name considerable amount ol 
literature and devote more than half of the time 
to that end. Obviously, any generalizations made 


stitution B omay presuppose mastery of 


course ol same 


may include a 


about either freshman composition courses Ol 
communication skills courses would be valueless 
without definition and specification. Basically, 
Miss Angus appears to defend a hypothetical 
freshman English course and attack an equally 
hypothetical communication skills course with- 
out ever clarifying what either 
posed to be or do. Though such pervasive vague- 


course is) sup- 
ness does not permit very positive inferences, it 
is clear that she is writing from a fundamental 
misunderstanding of the between 
the two approaches and from a particular con- 


differences 
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fusion regarding the concepts and objectives of 
communication skills courses. 

The communication skills courses within my 
immediate experience appear to share certain 
primary, controlling concepts and objectives, 
much individual 
variations may occur. Basically, a communica- 


however characteristics  o1 
tion skills course is designed to superimpose 
upon the student’s demonstrable grammatical 
and mechanical competence in the use of lan- 
guage an understanding of the processes and 
techniques by means of which successful and 
mature communication, oral or written, may be 
insured. Necessarily, the course must offer ample 
opportunity to put into practice these processes 
and techniques, and usually that means more 
classroom hours and more assignments that are 
required by “what used to be English.” Obvious- 
ly, such a course must proceed on the basis of a 
unifying concept of the entire process of com- 
instance within my expe- 


rience, however, are such courses properly re- 


munication. In no 


garded as a substitute for training in English 
fundamentals. 

communication skills 
course thus implies a maturity of approach and 


The very nature of the 


a degree of philosophical and intellectual com- 
prehensiveness. Assuredly, attempts to present 
such an approach to students not competent in 
the minimum essentials of writing and not pos- 
sessing normally developed skill in reading are 
doomed to failure and breach ol 
sound pedagogical practice. But if we agree that 
college-level work should be more mature and 
penetrating in nature than related work in the 
high schools, we inevitably must conclude that, 
by the time the properly trained students enters 


constitute a 


college, he should be ready for some other fare 


than two semesters of warmed-over grammar 
and mechanics with a generous sprinkling ol 
literature for seasoning. ‘The communication 


skills course is not the only way to present a 
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genuinely college-level course, but for many it 
seems to be the best of several alternatives, the 
most philosophically satisfying, the most prac- 
tical, and the most meaningful. 

The evidence afforded by the publications of 
the national Conference on College Composition 
and Communication reveals very clearly that 
most respectable communication skills courses 
are not the intellectual mish-mash which Miss 
Angus thinks them to be. In the interests of ac- 
curacy, it should be understood that the situa- 
tion which Miss Angus describes as obtaining at 
her institution, and on which she apparently 
bases her conclusions, is by no means character- 
istic of communication skills courses elsewhere. 

Fundamentally, the question is one of appro- 


priateness and feasibility. It remains for any 
faculty to determine the rightness or wrongness 
of a communication skills program for a given 
institution with a given student body. Assuredly, 
there is no plot afoot to make communication 
skills courses universal, and it is hardly logical 
to blame the approach for the misuse to which 
such courses may be put, whether at Canton, 
N. Y. [where 
To do so is to repudiate the principle of free 


Miss Angus teaches], or elsewhere. 
choice merely because people—even academic 
people—occasionally choose unwisely. 

D. E. McCoy 
Division of General Studies 
University of Illinois 


EVENTS 


Status of School and Society in 1958-1959 


Durine 1958-1959, Schoo. AND SocIET) published 
21 issues, in which authors from all branches of edu- 
cational endeavor treated trends and problems of 
various types in the field of education. The topics of 
particular interest dealt with science and mathematics 
teaching, college instruction and administration, 
graduate education, teacher preparation, educational 
thought, merit rating of juvenile delin- 


quency, and the academically talented. A number of 


teachers, 


articles were concerned with specific areas of contro- 
versy, such as Federal aid to education, racial segrega 
tion, and academic 
represented in the year’s contributions were Holland, 
Australia, Taiwan, Japan, Guatemala, Denmark, Ni 
geria, and the U.S.S.R. 

Iwo special issues were published: the 39th annual 


freedom. The foreign countries 


report on enrollments in accredited colleges and uni- 
Raymond Walters (Dec. 6), and a 
double issue on educational theory (Jan. 17). Dr. Wal- 


versities, by Dr. 


ters has been invited to prepare, in addition to his 
40th annual report which will be published next 
Dec., an analytical survey of four decades of higher 
educational enrollments in the U.S. On the basis of 
his extraordinary experience, one can expect a per 
ceptive analysis and evaluation of the growth of 
American higher education during the greater part 
of the present century. The educational theory num- 
ber proved to be an outstanding success from both 
the academic and the financial standpoints. A second 
printing had to be ordered to meet the rising de- 
mand for copies from all over the country 

One special section, on foreign language teaching, 
appeared during the year. The number of special 
conference reports, which are brief summaries of the 
proceedings and conclusions of national educational 
and scholarly bodies, increased over the previous 
year. 
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Three innovations were introduced: a book pre 


view section, a documentary section, and a supple 
mentary section. In the first-named department ap 
peared sections of new books on science teaching and 
higher educational administration in advance of pub 
The Feb. 14 issue inaugurated translations 
of major educational Soviet leaders, 
Premier Nikita S$. Khrushchev and Minister of High- 
er Education Vyacheslav Yelyutin. The oo-operating 
Prof. Ivan D. Brooklyn 


College and Mrs. Ina Schlesinger, a research assistant 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. Arrange 


lication. 
writings by 


translators were London of 


ments have been made for the publication of addi- 
tional Soviet documents, as well as some from Com- 
munist China and other countries about whose edu 
cational developments more should be known. The 
Nov. 8 issue contained a supplement entitled “I each- 
ing About Soviet Education,” the proceedings of the 
fifth annual conference on comparative education 
held at New York \n attempt is made 
through these new departments to keep the readers 


University. 


further abreast of all significant events and thinking 
in education. 

\gain, the authors co-operated with the editorial 
policy of curtailing excessive wording and getting 
down to essentials. Some of the writers were pleasant 
enough to indicate that they felt their articles were 
improved by the editorial suggestions. 

Under the 
Stanley Lehrer, the editorial and financial work went 
on without a hitch during the year. There were in- 
creases on all fronts: in the size of the journal, from 
a total of 408 pages (calendar year 1957) to 468 (cal- 
endar year 1958); in advertising, both in color and 


smooth and competent direction of 


‘ Based on the Report of the Secretary, Annual Meet- 
ing, Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc., April 
8, 1958. 
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in the form of a special leaflet; and in circulation. 
In terms of quality, SCHOOL AND SociETY serves the 
educational and scholarly professions thnough the 
philosophical, and 
This it 
American edu 


presentation of informational, 
thought-challenging content. 


which are hardly customary in 


other does in 


ways 


cational literature. A genuine attempt is made to 
sharpen the minds of the readers through offering un- 
popular and minority views by competent individuals, 


in addition to the standard discussions of educational 
developments and_ issues. ‘This contribution to the 
Clarification of educational thought has been widely 
recognized in this country and abroad. It remains to 
see this recognition take the form of sustained sup 
port of the journal, 

WittiaAM W. BricKMAN 


NEW-TYPE SCIENCE LABORATORY 


FirTEEN SECONDS after the flip of a switch, a physics 
classroom laboratory was converted to a fully equipped 
biology laboratory in a demonstration, Dec. 16, 1958, 
at the Chicago Undergraduate Division, University 
of Illinois. Physics Professors Ora L. Railsback and 
Harold M. Skadeland presented the revolutionary 
design in school laboratories in the form of a full 
scale, working model, which was built by the Hamil 
ton Manufacturing Co., Iwo Rivers, Wis. 

The key to the quick change is a built-in, auto 
matically rotated turntable at each student station 
which delivers one set of laboratory equipment “on 
stage” while a previous set disappears into the wall. 
rotated at once or each 


All units can be one sep 


arately from a centrally operated electronic panel. 


The new design thus allows a single laboratory to 
serve a variety of study courses—physics, biology, 
geology, and others. 


The 


divided into three sections was that, while one section 


most obvious advantage of a rotating unit 
was in use in the laboratory, the other section could 
be loaded with equipment from a behind-the-scenes 
This contrasts with conventional school 


that 


storage room. 
laboratories often are taken out of use for a 
full day each week to be re equipped. 

The new laboratory, described as “‘still experi 
mental” by its designers, features two distinct types 
and turntables, each with its 


of student stations 


particular set of advantages. One grouping consists 


ig 
of a single, long laboratory bench with the series of 
turntables built into the wall above it. This permits 
a massive loading and unloading of units behind 
the wall. In the other grouping, the units are set up 
individually at right angles to the wall. The 
within 


not from a hidden storage area. The time factor in 


turn 


tables are loaded from the classroom. itself, 


loading was not considered critical in the use of these 
units where the laboratories may be vacant for longe1 
periods. They are particularly adaptable to research 
work of a continuing nature. 

With either type unit, equipment used in experi 
nature does not have to be 


ments of a continuit 


ig 
dismantled at the close of each laboratory period and 


reassembled at the start of the next. Instead, the 
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equipment simply disappears — into the turntable 
between sessions. Conceivably, three continuing ex- 
periments could be carried on at each student station 
by three different student classes. 

The new design also remedies the cluttered, dis- 
organized appearance ustiiily found in advanced 
and graduate class laboratories. And, of course, the 
speed with which the laboratories can be converted 
provides students and teachers alike with more total 


time for experimentation. 


MICHIGAN’S CENTER FOR THE STUDY 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Tit Boarp or Recents, The University of Mich- 
igan, accepted in Nov., 1957, a five-year grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York in support 
of a Center for the Study of Higher Education. ‘The 
principal purpose is to send out a flow of persons 
who show promise of good leadership in higher edu- 
cation and who have improved their knowledge of 
the philosophies of higher education and of admin- 
istrative practices. 

The first function of the center is to train prospec- 
tive college administrators and to afford to admin 
istrators Now in service an Opportunity to prepare for 
more effective service. Two fellowship programs are 
in operation for this purpose. 

Five Michigan Fellowships in College Administra- 
lion are open each year to applicants who have a 
doctor's degree or equivalent, a minimuni of three 
years’ experience on the college level in either teach- 
ing or administration, and who show unusual com- 
petence and personal qualifications for educational 
leadership. Phe programs for the postdoctoral fellows 
include the auditing of courses; internship expe 
riences in various university administrative offices 
and in other nearby institutions; research and writing 
projects of their own choice; and participation in a 
weekly seminar with the five-man faculty in higher 
education and occasional distinguished visitors 

\ number of pre-doctoral fellowships, designated 
as Graduate Fellowships in Higher Education, are 
open to applicants who have completed at least one 
year of graduate study or have had experience in 
college teaching or administration. The recipients of 
these stipends study as graduate students and partici- 
pate in on-going research of the center. 

The second function of the center is to assist: pros 
pective college teachers to implement their academic 
by attainil 


trainil better professional competence 


Wg 
There is 


Oo 
Ie 


in teachi also an interdepartmental 


1, 
seminar for teaching fellows in the College of Litera 
ture, Science, and the Arts; and assistance has been 
School of Dentistry 
seminar for teachers of dentistry. 

\ third function is that of studying the problems 
of higher education and contributing to the pub 
materials in the field. One to four doctoral 
dissertations are completed each year. 


viven to the in organizing a 
lished 
Consultative and field services and in-service pro 


grams constitute the fourth function. Early in July of 
each year, the Summer Institute on College and Uni- 
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versity Administration is in session for a week and 
attracts college and university presidents and deans 
from many states as well as from Michigan. In the 
summer of 1959, there also will be a two-week work- 
shop on the problems and progress of the community- 
junior colleges. 

The writer directs the center. Other staff members 
of the current year include Jesse P. Bogue, former 
executive secretary, American Association of Junior 
Colleges; John S. Brubacher, on leave from Yale Uni- 
versitv; M. M. Chambers, long a staff member, Amer- 
ican Council on Education; and James M. Davis, 
director, International Center, The University of 
Michigan. 

Arco D. 
Director 
Center for the Study of Higher Education 


{rbor 


HENDERSON 


University of Michigan, Ann 


EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE AT WAYNE 


\N EXPERIMENTAL college will be opened in Sept., 
1959, by Wayne State University with the assistance 
of a $700,000 grant from the Ford Foundation. The 
grant will help finance planning and initial evalua- 


tion of the four-year college, which will incorporate 


several unique concepts in undergraduate education. 
All students will be required to take work in the 
natural and humanities 


throughout their four years. Within these areas, cus- 


sciences, social sciences, 


tomary divisions of subjects into academic courses 


will be largely discarded. Instead, traditional aca 


will be form 


covering basic fields of knowledge. ‘Training in Eng- 


demic studies combined to courses 


lish composition will be an- integral 
studies. 


part of all 
The college also will experiment with new 
arrangements for the better use of faculty time and 
improved learning conditions. 

\ central feature of the new program will be its 
The amount of time 


students spend on independent study will increase 


stress on independent. study. 


as they progress until, in their senior year, about hall 
their studies will be conducted without direct instruc 
tion from the faculty. 

Approximately 320 entering freshmen will 
in the college next fall. As these students advance, 
other stages of the program will be initiated. Ulti 
mately, about 1,100 students will be enrolled. 


begin 


CENTER FOR SCHOOL BOARD 
STUDIES AT NORTHWESTERN 


\ sew Center for School Board Studies, which will 
seek 
quality of school board membership and perform 
established by the National 
and Northwestern 


to improve public education by raising the 
ance, is being jointly 
School Boards 


versity on. the 


\ssociation Uni 
Evanston, IIlL., 
according to William A. Shannon, executive director, 


NSBA. The center will work to identify major areas 


university campus, 


in which school board research is needed. It plans 


to undertake specific research projects, both inde 


pendently and in co-operation with other organiza 
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tions and universities. In general, it will serve as an 
information center where research findings will be 
collected, analyzed, and disseminated. 

Research regarding the orientation and training 
of school board members is vitally There is 
approximately a one-third turnover in board mem- 


needed. 


bership in the U.S. each year, but it takes two or 
more years of service to acquaint ‘a board member 
fully with his work. The center will seek to deter- 
mine a basic core of information which board mem- 
bers should possess. It hopes also to test the relative 
elhciency of experimental techniques and procedures 
Other re- 


search activities aimed at improving the quality of 


of direct instruction to board members. 
school board performance are also to be scheduled. 
The NSBA is a federation of the 51 school boards 
associations, representing the 50 states and the District 
of Columbia. It is the American 


school boards, which are legally responsible for gov- 


s 


national voice of 


cerning our public schools. 


DECLINE IN ENGINEERING ENROLLMENT 


FoR THE FIRST TIME in seven years, and despite 
still-critical demands for engineering talent, enroll- 
ment in American engineering schools is on the de- 
cline. The 153 accredited American engineering col 
leges had 2.9°, less students in the fall of 1958 than 
in the fall of 1957. And the 
entered last fall 11.69; 

of 67,071 


Declining enrollments have not yet 


class which 
59,164 


freshman 


was smaller instead 
than in 1957. 

affected the 
number of engineering graduates—31,216 in 1957-58, 
compared with 27,748 the previous year. But the 
numbers are far short of the record graduation of 
World War Il 


finishing their delayed college careers. 


eight years ago, when veterans were 
These engineering enrollment figures come from 


the annual ofhcial survey of students and degrees 
conducted by the American Society for Engineering 
Othce of 
Education. Final results were reported Feb. 19 by 
Justin C. 
and Henry Armsby, chief, Engineering 
both of the U.S. Office of Education. 


Fears of dropping engineering enrollments were 


Education in co-operation with the U.S. 


Lewis, head, Higher Education Statistics, 
Education, 


confirmed by the ofhcial figures. Engineering students 
of all 
dents, compared with nearly 8.5°, in 


are now less than 7.7‘ American college stu 
1957. Enroll 


down six per 


( 


ment of second-year students 1s cent 
down 
fifth-year 


category does this year’s enrollment total as large as 


students are 
fourth 


and third-year 
Only in the 


from. last’ year, 


four per cent. and 
last year’s. This gives promise of more graduates in 
June, 1959; but there may be fewer in the years to 
come. 
Graduate study in engineering continues to in 
crease sharply, and enrollment is now at record levels, 
ASEE—Office of Education figures. 
students were enrolled 
14.79, 


studying for 


according to the 
This fall, 27,456 
degree programs, an increase of 
14.3 


in master’s 
1957: 


doctor's 


over 


and = 4,762—up were 


degrees. 
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Last year, 5,751 master’s degrees were given in en 
gineering, nearly 10°, of all master’s degrees given 
in the United States during the year. There 
653 doctor's degrees, eight per cent of doctor's de 


were 


given in all fields. 


grees g 


with 56,000 


undergraduate students, is by far the most popular 


Electrical engineering, slightly over 
field; just over 8,700 bachelor’s degrees 
in electrical engineering awarded in 1957-58. 
Next mechanical with nearly 
14,000 students and 7,850 graduates. Civil engineer 
ing, third in popularity, accounted for just under 
15‘ 


what lower than in recent years. Electrical engineer- 


engineering 
were 


comes engineering, 


, of the bachelor’s degrees, a proportion some 
ing is also most popular among graduate students, 


with chemical engineering second and mechanical 


engineering third. In all, 1,396 women were studying 
for bachelor’s degrees in accredited engineering 
schools in the fall of 1958, less than one per cent of 
the total enrollment. 

only the 153 


their 


All figures cover American colleges 
with 


accredited by Engineers Council for Professional De 


one or more of en ineering curricula 
velopment. In 70 other schools, on which the U.S. 
Office of Education reports independently of ASEF, 
there were 39,047 undergraduate engineering students 
enrolled this fall, and 4,116 degrees were awarded in 
engineering in 1957-58. 

The ASEE report giving statistics by class level in 
each institution was published in the Feb. 15 Year 
book issue of the Journal of Engineering Education. 
The U.S. Office of Education report gives data in all 
curricula in Circular No. 555. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 
FOR WEAK STUDENTS 


StupENTs at Amherst College whose academic per- 
their 
year’s “leave of ab- 


formance does not measure up to academik 
ability asked to take a 
sence” even though they are not failing. The faculty 


of the college has authorized Dean C, Scott Porter to 


may be 


experiment with the idea in an effort to make stu- 
dents work to the full capacity of their academic 
ability. 

Porter said 
identify 


trial, Dean 
difficult to 


In announcing the 


real-zed that it will be such stu- 


dents and consequently no student will be granted 


a year’s leave of absence unless the Dean and other 


ofhcers of the administration are convinced that the 
student concerned has failed to take advantage of 
the educational opportunities at Amherst College.” 


Academic ability of students is measured by College 





Teachers interested in exploring today’s wonderful 
opportunities through the medium of an organiza- 
tion offering discriminating and efficient service 
are urged to consult 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 &. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Entrance Examination Board test scores, intelligence 
tests, and other aptitude tests. Performances will be 
measured by grades in college as well as by other 
indices of achievement. Only students who are not 
working to full capacity will be affected. About a 
dozen students each year will be asked to leave. The 
leave of absence experiment does not affect students 
who fail to satisfy the stated scholastic requirements 
of the college and who will continue to be suspend- 
ed from college. 

The leave of absence idea was designed in face of 
the fact that students who are suspended from col- 
lege will rarely be admitted to another college. After 
they will be allowed to return to 


the year’s leave, 


Amherst in good standing. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN WEST GERMANY 


Tue 74 instirutTions of higher education in West 
Germany (including West Berlin) enrolled 186,000 
students, including 14,800 foreigners, in the winte1 
term of 1958. This figure represents an increase of 
18.4°, over that of 1957. The number of students in 
12.2°7; in technical colleges, by 
10.9°,; in art and music academies, by 7.49%; and at 
other higher institutions, by 4.9°%. The number of 
women students in comparison with men has in 
creased from 17.6% (1953) to 20.8%. 

\ student residential settlement for 
such as the Cité Universitaire of Paris, will be 
lished at the University of Munich, the largest uni- 
West The will 


accommodate 2,500 foreign students and a like num- 


universities rose by 


5,000 students, 
estab- 
versity of Germany. new residence 
ber of Germans. 

\ Catholic teachers’ college with a special depart 
ment for church music was opened Dec., 1958, at 
Fichstatt, Bavaria, by Cardinal Wendel. The head of 
this new college is Bishop Dr. Joseph Schrofer. 

The German Foreign Office has furnished funds for 
the establishment of a German-American Language 
College at the University of Mainz. The new college 
is expected to open for the winter term of 1959-60 
American and other foreign students will receive an 
M.A. if they study German language and literature 
at the University of Mainz. 
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CAPRIO, FRANK  S., M.D. Variations in Sexual Be- 
havior, Pp. 344. 1958. Citadel New York 3 
(distributed by Medical Research Press, 136 West 52nd 
St., New York 19), $5.00. 

CRUICKSHANK, WILLIAM M., and G, ORVILLE 
JOHNSON (editors). Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren and Youth, Pp, 723. 1958. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Englewcod Cliffs, N. J. $6.95, 

EAN, LEONARD F., and KENNETH G. WILSON, 
Essays on Language and Usage, pp. 319, $2.50 (paper); 
KANE, THOMAS S., and LEONARD _J. PETERS 
(editors), Writing Prose: Techniques and Purposes, 
pp. 347, $2.95 (paper), Oxford University Press, New 
York 16, 
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— if, PUTNAM Series 


—-- In Education AS 


ere 


Ole Sand and Elaine Cook, CONSULTING EDITORS 


... and these outstanding first volumes 


The Child’s World 


His Social Perception 


By FRANK J. ESTVAN, University of Wisconsin, and 
ELIZABETH ESTVAN. Discusses why it is important to 
know about children’s social perception, how elementary 
school children perceive common life situations, how various 
groups of children differ, and what conclusions are war- 
ranted regarding children’s social perception, 


In. Press—Ready for Fall Classes 


Spurs to Creative Teaching 


By LAURA ZIRBES, Professor Emeritus, The Ohio State 
University. Although this is her first book, Dr. Zirbes has 
long been an outstanding contributor to educational litera- 


ture. Her close identification with “creative teaching” in- 
this and personal com- 


100 pages, $5.75 


sures in presentation a timely 


mitment. 


Getting Down to Cases 


A Problems Approach to 
Edueational Philosophizing 
By ROBERT L. BRACKENBURY, University of Southern 


California, with a Foreword by John S, Brubacher, Employs 
the inductive or case approach, Each chapter deals with 
some crucial problem, such as discipline, democracy and 
the teaching of controversial issues, the gifted, and social 
stratification. Each chapter has three parts: a problemati 
situation, possible solutions, and analyses of solutions. 

217 pages, $4.00 


Father to the Child 


Case Studies of the Experiences of a 
Male Teacher with Young Children 
By EVERETT S. OSTROVSKY, Queens College. Cases 


drawn from the “real lives of real people” fortify the re- 
newed conviction that many young men are beginning to 
feel—that they, too, are needed as teachers of small chil- 


dren. 200 pages, $3.75 


Individualizing Your 
Reading Program 


By JEANETTE VEATCH, Em- 


phasizes the ways of managing a classroom during a read- 


University of Illinois, 
ing period. The book describes, explains, and supports an in- 
dividualized reading program, and presents examples of in- 
dividualized reading in action, 


In Press—Ready for Fall Classes 


Fives at School 


By ELEANORA MOORE, Wayne State University. Focuses 
attention on how schools may improve programs of group 
experience for five-year-olds of varying backgrounds in dif- 
ferent school communities. 

In Press—Ready for Fall Classes 
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BROWN, LEWIS, and HARCLEROAD—A-V INSTRUCTION (In-Press) 
ELLISON—MUSIC WITH CHILDREN, 191 pages, $5.75 


FROEHLICH—GUIDANCE SERVICES IN SCHOOLS, Second Edition, 
383 pages, $5.75 


GLENNY—AUTONOMY OF PUBLIC COLLEGES, 346 pages, $6.50 
GOOD—DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION, Second Edition, 704 pages, $9.75 
HARDEE—THE FACULTY IN COLLEGE COUNSELING, 391 pages, $6.75 
JORDAN—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEADERSHIP, 323 pages, $5.95 


KELNER—HOW TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
343 pages, $5.50 


KOWITZ and KOWITZ—GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM 
314 pages, $5.75 


LEAVITT—-NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION, 365 pages, $6.00 


MARKS, PURDY, and KINNEY—TEACHING ARITHMETIC 
FOR UNDERSTANDING, 
429 pages, $6.00 


POWER—EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, 415 pages, $5.75 
RICHEY—PLANNING FOR TEACHING, Second Edition, $6.00 
STOOPS, et al—GUIDANCE SERVICES, $5.75 


STOOPS and WAHLQUIST—PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE, 
369 pages, $5.50 


TIDYMAN and BUTTERFIELD—TEACHING THE LANGUAGE ARTS, 
Second Edition, 403 pages, $6.50 


TOLBERT—INTRODUCTION TO COUNSELING, $5.95 




















Send for Copies on Approval 


THE McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 
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